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A  LETTER  FROM  MAY  ALCOTT.  The  famous  Alcott  family 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  boasted  not  only  a  philosopher  and 
a  writer  but  also  an  artist.  Letters  from  the  artist  sister  May  Alcott 
rarely  appear  on  the  market.  The  short  note,  hastily  penned  by  her, 
recently  acquired  by  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  for  its  Alcott  Collec¬ 
tion,  is  extraordinary,  for,  despite  its  breezy,  careless  ebullience,  it  re¬ 
flects  the  lives  of  both  sisters  and  pinpoints  Louisa  May  Alcott  at  a 
climactic  period  of  her  career,  just  before  the  creation  of  Little  Wom¬ 
en. 

In  that  now  world-famous  book,  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  to  trans¬ 
form  her  artist  sister  May  into  the  memorable  character  of  Amy 
March,  who  paraded  her  airs  and  graces  and  made  a  plastercast  of 
her  foot.  May  herself  was  to  illustrate  Little  Women.  She  had  been 
born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  26  July  1840,  the  family’s  youngest 
daughter.  Her  early  artistic  inclinations  were  developed  through  les¬ 
sons  with  Salisbury  Tuckerman  of  the  School  of  Design,  Boston,  Dr. 
William  Rimmer,  and  other  instructors.  She  taught  drawing  at  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur’s  Asylum  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  at  Frank 
Sanborn’s  school  in  Concord.  While  her  sister  Louisa  May  was  writ¬ 
ing  thrillers  for  sensational  periodicals,  she  was  filling  orders  for  pen- 
and-ink  sketches.* 

In  September  1867  two  significant  requests  were  made  of  Louisa 
Alcott  which  she  recorded  tersely  in  her  journal:  ‘‘Niles,  partner  of 
Roberts,  asked  me  to  write  a  girls’  book.  Said  I’d  try.  F.  [Horace  B. 
Fuller]  asked  me  to  be  the  editor  of  ‘Merry’s  Museum.’  Said  I’d  try. 
Began  at  once  on  both  new  jobs;  but  didn’t  like  either.”^ 


The  second  request  superseded  the  first,  and  work  on  what  would 
become  Little  Women  was  temporarily  set  aside  for  the  editing  of  the 
juvenile  magazine  Merry  Museum,  published  in  Boston  by  Horace  B. 
Fuller.  On  28  October  1867,  the  new  editor  moved  to  No.  6  Hay¬ 
ward  Place  where  she  had  engaged  a  room  from  the  Rev.  Woodbury 
M.  Fernald.^  There  she  remained  until  28  February  1868,  and  there 
May  Alcott  joined  her  sister  to  start  a  drawing  class.  It  was  some 
time  during  that  four-month  period  that  May’s  note  was  written. 

The  move  to  what  May  calls  “Spinsters  Retreat”  was  important  in 
Louisa  Alcott’s  life.  As  her  father  proudly  wrote:  “Louisa  has  taken  a 
room  in  Boston  for  the  winter.  She  writes  for  the  Magazines  and 
edits  a  Child’s  monthly  also.  Her  pen  is  sought  far  and  wide  and  she 
finds  it  a  source  of  considerable  income,  as  well  as  a  widening  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  merits  as  a  writer.  .  .  .  May  has  Drawing  Classes  here 
[Concord],  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  also,  which  occupy  and  interest 
her  and  are  remunerative.  She  does  a  good  deal  of  sketching  in  pen¬ 
cil  and  in  sepia,  which  are  very  much  admired  for  their  delicacy  of 
touch  and  selection.”'^ 

“Spinsters  Retreat”  was  metamorphosed  into  “Gamp’s  Garret”  in 
Louisa’s  journal,^  and  would  provide  grist  for  the  mill  An  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Girl  where  the  move  to  6  Hayward  Place  was  described  as  “my 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  sitting  among  my  goods  and  chattels, 
in  a  farmer’s  cart  ...  on  my  little  sofa,  with  boxes  and  bundles  all 
around  me,  a  bird-cage  on  one  side,  a  fishing  basket,  with  a  kitten’s 
head  popping  in  and  out  of  the  hole,  on  the  other  side.”®  There  May 
joined  her  sister  frequently,  and,  according  to  her  biographer,  “They 
.  .  .  often  entertained  their  friends  .  .  .  dispensing  tea  and  buttered 
toast.’” 

One  of  May  Alcott’s  friends  was  of  course  the  C.C.  to  whom  she 
addressed  her  note.  C.C.  was  possibly  Carrie  Cheney  whom  she  had 
known  from  girlhood— Caroline  Frances  Cheney,  born  20  November 
1834,  daughter  of  the  Concord  lawyer  John  Milton  Cheney.®  What¬ 
ever  the  precise  identity  of  the  addressee,  the  letter  poignantly  con¬ 
veys  May’s  longing  for  Italy  which  would  be  fulfilled  although  nei¬ 
ther  sister  would  ever  become  “70  years  old.” 

After  the  phenomenial  success  of  Little  Women,  May  and  Louisa  en¬ 
joyed  a  grand  tour  abroad  in  1870.  May  returned  to  Europe  in  1873 
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The  first  page  of  May  Alcott’s  note  to  Carrie  Cheney. 
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and  again  in  1876,  studying  art  in  Paris  and  London.  A  still-life  by 
her  was  accepted  for  the  Salon  exhibition  of  1877.  The  following 
year  she  married  Ernest  Nieriker,  a  young  Swiss,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  born  in  Paris,  8  November  1879.  Less  than  two  months  lat¬ 
er— on  29  December— May  died.  Her  baby,  Louisa  May  Nieriker,  was 
sent  to  May’s  sister  Louisa,  and  in  1879  Roberts  Brothers  published 
May  Alcott  Nieriker’s  book.  Studying  Art  Abroad,  and  how  to  do  it  cheap¬ 
ly.^ 

In  the  brief  note  she  wrote  during  the  winter  of  1867-68,  May  not 
only  conjured  up  her  passion  for  Europe— ‘‘And  if  it  was  only  Italy 
...  it  would  be  perfect  bliss  to  us  both”— but  also  encapsulated  the 
way  of  life  of  two  remarkable  sisters  in  the  phrase  “Spinsters  Re¬ 
treat.”  One  or  two  additional  references  in  her  letter  reflect  other  as¬ 
pects  of  their  lives  at  the  time.  May’s  mention  of  No.  13  Chestnut 
Street  is  of  particular  interest,  for  that  was  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Sargent,*®  where  the  Radical  Club  had  been  organized  in 
May  1867.  According  to  Bronson  Alcott,  “the  Club  represents  the 
freest  and  broadest  American  Ideas”  and  “women  are  to  take  place 
and  part  in  the  discussions.”**  Louisa  and  May  both  attended  the 
sessions  as  their  father  and  his  philosopher  friends  mounted  their 
hobbyhorses  and  gave  a  spur  to  reform. 

Finally,  May’s  mention  of  Devries,  where  she  wished  C.C.  to  “se¬ 
lect  one  of  those  pretty  german  books,”  helps  reanimate  the  Boston 
life  of  the  residents  of  Spinsters  Retreat.  DeVries,  Ibarra  &  Co.,  at 
145  Tremont  Street,  Boston,*^  was  both  bookstore  and  gallery.  Im¬ 
porters  of  paintings,  engravings,  bronzes  and  works  of  art,  as  well  as 
of  books  in  foreign  languages,  the  firm  boasted  not  only  the  Tremont 
Fine  Art  Gallery  but  a  foreign  book  department  in  the  basement. 
There  May  Alcott  doubtless  bought  from  time  to  time  paints  for  her 
palette  as  Louisa  may  have  bought  pens  for  her  inkwell. 

In  May  1868,  Louisa  Alcott  would  plunge  into  Little  Women  and 
shortly  thereafter  May  would  illustrate  the  story.  May’s  casual  little 
letter,  filled  with  personal  references,  provides  clues  to  the  lives  of  au¬ 
thor  and  artist*^  that  productive  winter  in  Boston  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Little  Women  would  change  their  lives. 

—Madeleine  B.  Stern 
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[Concord,  Winter  1867/1868] 


Dear  C.C. 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  answer  my  rather  ecstatic  note  so 
soon,  but  good  gracious  dont  imagine  I  am  a  common  teacher  in 
a  school,  nothing  of  the  sort  but  I  go  in  a  most  lordly  way  to 
four  different  classes  teach  one  hour  &  trot  independantly 
home  to  my  classes  here,  or  lark  about  Boston,  chasing  jolly 
times  with  Lu  who  has  a  sunny  little  room  we  call  ‘‘Spinsters 
Retreat”  in  Hayward  Place.  And  if  it  was  only  Italy  instead  of 
America  it  would  be  perfect  bliss  to  us  both.  However  by  the 
time  we  are  70  years  old  I  suppose  that  will  come  about. 

Wont  your  cold  be  well  enough  to  give  me  a  Douglas‘S  on 
Friday  for  I  have  to  give  a  lesson  at  84  Beacon  St‘^  from  2V2  to 
3V2  &  shall  be  at  No  13  Chestnut  St  till  four  o’clock  when  I  wish 
you  would  come  &  go  to  Devires  to  select  one  of  those  pretty 
german  books;  &  we  must  have  the  Duxbry  pie‘®  to  top  off  with. 

I  should  think  you  might  indulge  in  one  more  youthful  frolic  be¬ 
fore  sinking  into  your  dotage.  What  would  the  dear  departed 
say?  I  dont  see  how  they  knew  my  plans  for  they  didn’t  do  a 
thing  to  encourage  me.  I  suppose  they  think  it  bold  &  unlady¬ 
like  to  work,  [previous  sentence  scratched  out.]  Do  remind  me  to 
tell  you  something  queer  that  a  spiritualist*^  told  me— I  hope  the 
wise  young  Dr’s  dont  notice  how  many  notes  come  postmarked 
Concord  for  I  should  die  to  have  six  Tuchs^^  on  guard,  one  was 
enough  to  drive  me  wild. 

I  have  written  this  in  about  two  minutes  as  you  see 

May  Alcott 

[Spilled  ink.]  (my  mark)  I  spend  Friday  night  in  Chestnut  St  & 
dont  return  to  C  till  Sat  noon.  So  if  you  can’t  come  in  the  P.M. 
do  come  in  the  evening  for  if  you  will  sing  homing  [?]  songs  you 
must  expect  to  be  loved  by  me  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 

'For  biographical  details,  see  Madeleine  B.  Stern,  Louisa  May  Alcott  (Norman:  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  1971),  passim;^  Caroline  Ticknor,  May  Alcott  A  Memoir  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1928),  passim. 

^Ednah  D.  Cheney,  ed.,  Louisa  May  Alcott  Her  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1889),  p.  186. 

'^The  Boston  Directory  1867-68,  pp.  189,  679.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fernald  was  an  assistant  weigher  and  gau¬ 
ger  in  the  Boston  Custom  House.  See  also  Bronson  Alcott  to  Fernald,  7  January  1868,  in  Richard  L. 
Herrnstadt,  ed..  The  Letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott  (Ames:  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1969),  pp.  422-423. 
Alcott  writes:  “My  daughter  is  fortunate  in  having  found  such  good  quarters  under  your  roof.” 

^Alcott  to  William  Russell,  19  January  1868,  in  Ibid.,  p.  426. 

^Cheney,  ed.,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  p.  193. 
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“Louisa  May  Alcott,  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1870),  p.  153.  Quoted  in  Tick- 
nor.  May  Alcott,  p.  64. 

’Ticknor,  May  Alcott,  p.  64. 

“Charles  Henry  Pope,  The  Cheney  Genealogy  (Boston:  Pope,  1897),  p.  322  #  146;  Stern,  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  p.  83. 

®Stern,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  passim;  Ticknor,  May  Alcott,  passim;  William  Young,  A  Dictionary  of  American 
Artists,  Sculptors  and  Engravers  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Young,  1968),  p.  9. 

'°The  Boston  Directory  1867168,  p.  446. 

“Herrnstadt,  ed..  The  Letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  pp.  407,  414-415. 

The  Boston  Directory  1867/68,  p.  734. 

'^As  early  as  3  December  1866  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  to  his  wife:  “Love  to  Author  and  artist,”  Herrns¬ 
tadt,  ed..  The  Letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  p.  399. 

'^According  to  Mitford  M.  Mathews,  A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  on  Historical  Principles  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  I,  513,  “Douglas”  is  a  follower  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  who,  by  opposing 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state,  caused  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  May  Alcott’s  reference  may 
have  been  to  a  party  but  surely  not  to  a  political  one.  This  is  one  of  her  many  “personalisms”  defying 
identification. 

'“Neither  Federal  nor  State  census  discloses  the  name  of  the  occupant.  Boston  directories  for  the  peri¬ 
od  do  not  contain  street  listings  of  inhabitants. 

'“Since  May’s  spelling  was  not  always  precise,  she  may  have  meant  a  Danbury  or  a  Duxbury  pie.  An 
examination  of  a  great  number  of  contemporary  cookery  books  fails  to  disclose  either  delicacy.  Probably 
this  was  another  identification-defying  “personalism.”  The  closest  approach  is  the  mince-filled  pastry 
cake  known  as  Banbury. 

'’Although  “the  spiritualistic  epidemic  had  noticeably  subsided”  by  the  end  of  the  1850s,  “there  was 
a  resurgence  of  popular  interest”  after  the  Civil  War.  Kate  Field’s  Blanchette  Diary  appeared  in  1868.  See 
Howard  Kerr,  Mediums,  and  Spirit- Rappers,  and  Roaring  Radicals  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1972),  pp.  108-120. 

'“Possibly  a  reference  to  some  Tuckerman.  Certainly  a  “personalism.” 


SOCIETY  OF  CINCINNATI.  Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  as  the  American  Revolutionary  army  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  disband,  in  May  1783  a  group  of  officers  in  New  York  state 
formed  the  hereditary  Society  of  Cincinnati.  The  founders,  including 
Baron  von  Steuben  and  George  Washington,  the  first  president  of 
the  organization,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  maintain  friendships  formed  during  the  war,  and  to  aid  dis¬ 
abled  officers  and  their  families. 

The  Society’s  name  refers  to  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Ro¬ 
man  farmer-general  and  savior  of  Rome  in  458  B.C.  whom  the 
founders  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  simple  virtue  and  patriotism.  The 
Cincinnati’s  membership  was  restricted  to  commissioned  officers  of 
at  least  thirty-six  month’s  experience,  their  eldest  sons,  and  descend¬ 
ants.  A  branch  of  the  order  was  to  be  formed  in  France  from  French 
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LATELY  INSTITUTED 

By  the  Major-Generals,  Brigadier-Generals,  and 
other  Officers  of  the  American  Army. 

PROVING  THAT  IT  CREATES 

A  RACE  OF  HEREDITARY  PATRICIANS, 
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NOBILITY. 

INTERSPERSED  WITH  REMARKS 

On  its  C  O  N  S  E  Q,  U  E  N  C  E  S  to  the  Freedom 
and  Happiness  of  the  Republic. 

Addrefied  to  the  PEOPLE  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  their  Representatives. 


By  CASSIUS. 


Suppofed  to  b.e  written  by^EDANUS  BURKE,  Erquire, 
one  of  the. Chief  Jufttces  of  the  State  of  Soutli -Carolina. 


Blow  )e  ike  Trumpet  in  Zion*  The  Bible. 
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Printed  and  Sold  by  ROBERT  BELL,  in  ThirJ-S(re:t. 
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Title  page  of  the  Lee  Library’s  copy  of  Aedanus  Burke’s  Considerations  .  .  .  . 
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officers  who  had  served  in  the  Revolution.  Members  wore  gold  eagle 
badges  suspended  on  blue  and  white  ribbons.  This  trinket,  although 
modest  compared  to  the  ritual  hardware  of  other  orders,  particularly 
provoked  the  Society’s  critics.  Within  months  of  the  Society’s  found¬ 
ing,  uneasy  pamphleteers  misconstrued  the  group’s  aims  and  in¬ 
nocuous  club  ritual  and  accused  the  organization  of  subverting  the 
democratic  ethos  of  the  new  republic. 

In  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library’s  special  collections  are  two  of  the 
contemporary  harangues  directed  at  the  Cincinnati,  Aedanus  Burke’s 
Considerations  on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnatus  (Philadelphia:  Robert 
Bell,  1783)  and  the  Consideration  sur  Vordre  de  Cincinnatus  ou  imitation  d^un 
pamphlet  anglo-americain  written  by  Honore  de  Mirabeau  while  in  exile 
in  London  where  it  was  first  published  by  J.  Johnson  in  1784. 

Aedanus  Burke,  a  South  Carolina  jurist,  denounced  the  Society  for 
its  elitist  sympathies  and  ambition  to  install  itself  as  an  hereditary 
aristocracy.  He  claimed  these  new  patricians  would  be  as  oppressive 
of  the  commonality  as  any  European  nobility  and  imputed  “this  or¬ 
der  is  planted  in  a  fiery  hot  ambition  and  thirst  for  power;  and  its 
branches  will  end  in  tyranny.”  In  spite  of  his  solicitude  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  ironically  Burke  placed  little  trust  in  the  people. 

...  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  smile  to  behold  the  populace 
of  America,  in  their  town  committees  and  town  meetings  so 
keenly  bent  on  petty  mischiefs,  in  full  chafe  and  cry  after  a  few 
insignificant  Tories,  and  running  on  regardless  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  which  ere  long  must  strip  the  posterity  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  every  influence  or  authority.  ...  So  thought¬ 
less  are  the  multitude.* 

Burke  concluded  that  within  a  century  democracy  would  be  replaced 
by  an  oligarchy  of  officers’  families. 

The  libertine  Honore  Gabriel  Victor  Riqueti  de  Mirabeu  was 
called  the  French  Demosthenes  for  his  electrifying  speeches  in  the  Es- 
tates-General.  He  included  in  his  Considerations  a  facsimile  of  Burke’s 
treatise  which  had  inspired  his  work.  He  also  commented  trenchantly 
on  a  letter  written  by  Was^hington  that  was  circulated  among  the  lo¬ 
cal  organizations  of  the  Society. 

The  copy  of  Mirabeau ’s  Considerations  in  the  Lee  Library’s  posses¬ 
sion  has  increased  interest  in  that  it  contains  two  bookplates,  those  of 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  nineteenth-century  British  Prime  Minister,  and 
of  Admiral  George  Dewey,  commander  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

While  these  two  pamphlets  warned  of  the  dangers  of  a  hereditary 
artistocracy,  the  fears  of  their  authors  were  fortunately  unjustified. 
The  Society  of  Cincinnati,  based  today  in  Washington,  D.C.,  spon¬ 
sors  historical  research  and  now  claims  approximately  2000  mem¬ 
bers.  These  apocalyptic  volumes  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library’s  pos¬ 
session  posit  a  fascinating  “what  if’  but  now  serve  more  as  a  record 
of  contemporary  events  than  as  an  expose  of  a  subversive  conspiracy. 


'Cassius  [Aedanus  Burke],  Considerations  on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnatus  (Philadelphia:  Robert  Bell, 
1783),  p.  4. 


GOBINEAU.  The  ethno-historical  theories  of  Joseph  Arthur  de 
Gobineau  are  represented  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  by  a 
first  edition  of  his  four  volume  Essai  sur  rinegalite  des  races  humaines 
bound  in  half-calf  with  marble  boards.  From  its  publication  in  1853 
by  the  Librairie  Firmin  Didot  et  Freres  of  Paris,  this  work  excited 
both  praise  and  denunciation,  sired  an  entire  school  of  racial  theory, 
and  provided  intellectual  varnish  for  Hitler’s  genocidal  policies. 

Joseph  Arthur  de  Gobineau  (1816-1882)  was  born  near  Paris  to  an 
aspiring  family  of  the  lower  nobility  which  had  suffered  for  its  Bour¬ 
bon  sympathies  under  Bonaparte.  The  Bourbon  restoration  failed  to 
improve  the  family’s  lot;  their  service  to  the  Bourbons  went  unrecog¬ 
nized.  When  Charles  X  cravenly  capitulated  to  his  populist  cousin. 
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Louis-Philippe  d’Orleans,  it  enraged  Gobineau’s  uncle,  Thibaut- 
Joseph  de  Gobineau,  who  became  a  vociferous  opponent  of  this  usurp¬ 
er,  Louis-Philippe.  Gobineau  spent  his  teenage  years  in  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  his  uncle  who  imbued  his  ward  with  pro-Bourbon  bias 
and  nostalgia  for  the  medival  prominence  of  the  aristocracy.  His 
uncle’s  impotent  railings  and  his  own  romantic  and  somewhat  desul¬ 
tory  education  gave  Gobineau  a  fatalist’s  conviction  of  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  the  decline  of  Western  civilization.  Gobineau  wrote  the  Essai 
at  age  37  and  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  writing,  traveling  and 
corresponding  with  some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  age. 

Ironically,  Gobineau  formulated  his  theories  of  racial  determinism 
largely  to  explain  the  rise  of  democracy  and  to  exculpate  his  own 
class  from  its  guilt.  He  felt  himself  and  others  like  him  had  brought 
about  the  decline  of  Western  civilization.  When  he  wrote  the  Essai, 
Gobineau  had  had  few  experiences  with  the  races  he  denigrated.  He 
claimed  that  all  great  civilizations  had  been  created  by  the  white 
races  or  Aryans  and  that  what  he  perceived  as  their  decline  was  at¬ 
tributable  wholly  to  “degeneration,”  Gobineau’s  synonym  for  racial 
admixture.  On  this  questionable  premise,  Gobineau  assigned  to  the 
Aryans  the  role  of  superior  race;  the  Asian  and  black  races  were  the 
inferior.  Objective  counter  arguments  were  bound  and  gagged. 

Degeneration,  the  thesis  of  the  Essai,  implied  an  encompassing  pes¬ 
simism  about  humanity.  Miscegenation  would  lead  to  the  end  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  little  could  be  done,  save  separate  the  races,  to  postpone 
that  end.  To  accomplish  this  Gobineau  favored  a  kind  of  decentra¬ 
lized  neo-feudalism.  Like  Rousseau,  he  feared  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  urbanized  society  would  exacerbate  interbreeding.  For  the 
individual,  his  doctrine  meant  a  morality  based  on  blood.  If  one  were 
a  member  of  an  elite,  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  best  to  help  himself.  A 
lesser  breed  could  do  no  more  than  wallow  in  its  inferiority. 

Unsurprisingly,  many  subsequent  racists  seeking  philosophical  li- 
gitimacy  elevated  Gobineau  into  the  halls  of  the  immortals.  In  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  the  Teutono-Romantic  movement  adopted 
Gobineau  as  one  of  its  prophets.  This  group,  centered  at  Bayreuth, 
Germany,  included  Richard  Wagner,  his  wife  Cosima,  and  Wag¬ 
ner’s  son-in-law,  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  who  falsely  turned 
Gobineau’s  speculative  thoughts  into  racial  dictums  and  advocated 
selective  breeding.  In  the  1880’s,  Wagner  himself  published  an  article 
by  Gobineau  concerning  the  perils  to  Western  Europe  of  the  rise  of 
the  Slavic  East. 
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The  hierarchy  of  races  established  by  Gobineau,  assigning  Asians 
and  blacks  a  status  of  near  sub-humanity,  conveniently  coincided  in 
the  twentieth  century  with  the  racial  doctrine  of  Nazism  and  provid¬ 
ed  a  facade  for  the  dehumanizing  and  sanguinary  racial  policies  of 
the  Third  Reich.  Selections  from  Gobineau  were  included  in  school 
primers  in  Hitler’s  Germany.  But  these  German  admirers  of  Go¬ 
bineau  distorted  his  theory  even  more  than  his  enemies.  Gobineau  in 
fact  believed  modern  Germans  did  not  have  the  Germanic  essence 
and  the  original  Hebrews  had  more  in  common  with  the  Aryans 
than  with  the  black  people.  From  the  point  of  view  of  familial  and 
tribal  organizations,  Hebrews  could  well  be  compared  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  But  these  observations  were  conveniently  forgotten  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere. 

Gobineau’s  theories  also  fueled  racist  thought  in  the  United  States. 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  the  American  racial  theorist  and  an  admirer  of 
Gobineau’s,  published  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color  Against  White 
World-Supremacy  in  1920,  which  influenced  the  highly  restrictive 
Immigration  Quota  Act  of  1921,  and  later  similar  legislation. 

Though  one  may  question  the  circular  logic  of  Gobineau’s  Essai, 
which  required  one  to  accept  the  entire  argument  before  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  begun,  the  historical  significance  of  the  work  is  undoubted. 
The  Essai  joins  the  Library’s  already  substantial  collection  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  where  it  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  ideas  not  only  can  enrich  the  world  but  damage  it  as 
well. 
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